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I  BtMBTHtNT  or  teaicukTuat 


BUNt*U  ar  AORICULtUlltL  tCONOHICt 


BtrORI    1935,    SOYBfAN    oil    was    used    principally    in    PAINT«    and  VARNISHCt 

IN  THK  Umitbo  States.     Although  the  quantity  used  in  this  field  has  in- 
creased  SOMEWHAT  with   the    SHARP    INCREASE    IN   DOMESTIC    PRODUCTION   THAT  HAS 
SINCE    OCCURRED,    SOYBEAN    OIL    IN    RECENT    YEARS    HAS    BEEN    USED    LARGELY    IN  FOOD 

PRODUCTS.     In  1939,  food  uses  accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the 

TOTAL    factory   CONSUMPTION,    DRYING    USES    FOR    LESS   THAN    10  PERCENT. 
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Tatle  1,-  Price  per  poimd  of  speciiiod  fats  raid  oils,  and  oil-'bearing  laa-terials, 
"March  ig3S  and  1339,  and  January-March  19^0 


Item 


Fats  and  oils: 


Butter,  9 2~ score,  Chicago   

Oleomargarine,  dom,  vog. ,  Chicago  .... 

Lard,  prime  steam,  Chicago  

Lard,  refined,  tuts,  Chicago   

Compoujids(  onimal  ,?,nd  veg.  cooking  fats) 
Oleo  oil,  extra,  tierces,  Chicago  .... 
Oleostearine,  "bhls.,  DT.  Y  , 


Chicag' 


t  •  »  • 


mills 


Corn  oil,  cradc,  tojiks,  f.o.h.  mills  , 

Corn  oil,  refined,  "bhls,,  IT.  Y  

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  toJiks, f . o.h,  S.S 
Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.  ,tank  co.rs,  N.  Y 
Peanut  oil,  crude,  tonks,  f.o.h.  mills 
Peanut  oil,  dora„  refined,  hDls. ,  11,  Y 
Soyhean  oil,  crude,  tank    cars ,  midwest  em  irall 
Soyheoji  oil,  refined,  drums,  K.  Y.  . 


Bahassu  oil,  tanks,  IT.  Y.  ........... 

Coconut  oil,  cru.de, tanks, f.o.h, Pacific 
Coconut  oil,  edihle,  tanks,  IT.  Y.  2/ 
Olive  oil,  edihle,  hhls,  (drums),  IT.  Y 
Olive-oil  foots,  prime,  drums,  IT.  Y. 
Palm  oil,  crude,   casks,  (drums)  IT.  Y. 


J.. 


Rape  oil,  refined,  hhls.  ,  IT. 
Sesame  oil,  refined,  drams,  IT.  Y. 
Teaseed  oil,  crude,  dinims,  IT.  Y. 


Coast  2/ 


•  ••••• 


2/ 


Tallow,  inodicle,  Chico.go   

Grease,  A  white,  Chicago   

Menhaden  oil,  crude,  ton.ks,  foO.h,  Baltimore 
Sardine  oil,  ciu.de,  tojiks,  Pacific  Coost  ... 
IJhale  oil,  refined, bleached  ?;int er , drums, IT. Y.  hj 


Linseed  oil,  raw,  t.ank  cars,  Minneapolis  .... 

Linseed  oil,  ro,w,  carlots,  "bhls.  ,  N.  Y.   

Pcrilla  oil,  dinims,  IT.  Y,  

Oiticica  oil,  drunks,  IT.  Y.  

Tujig  oil,  drams,  IT.  Y.  

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  drums,  carlots,  IT.  Y. 

Castor  oil,  ITo.  3.  hhls. ,  IT.  Y.  

Cod-liver  oil,  mod,  U.  S.P.hbls.  ,1T.Y.  ( dol.per  hhl 
Cod  oil,  ITevrfouiidlojid,  hhls. ,  IT.  Y. 


•  •  •  •  • 


Oil-hearing  mat crials! 


Copra,  hags,  f.o.h.  Pacific  Coast   

Cottonseed,  Dallas  (del.  per  ton)   

Plaxseed,  ITo,  1,  Minneapolis  (per  hu. )  .. 
Soybeans,  ITo.  2  Yellow,  Chicago  (per  hu. ) 


 lis.r.  

Cents 


1940 


Ja:i.  ;  ?eh.  ;  Mar.l/ 


29.3 
15.1 
S.S 
10.0 
10.2 
S.6 
7.6 

7.7 

10.2 

7.0 
2.2 

7.3 
10.2 

9.2 

6.7 

6.5 

9.1 
26.0 

S,9 
7.1 
I0.5 
10.^ 

5.0 

^.9 

6.2 

9.9 
9.6 

9.S 
15.1 
11.3 
13.3 

9.2 

27.0 
6.S 


2.1 

206.0 
9g.O 


Cent  s    ^:it_s     Cent  s  Cents 

23.7    30. s  29,0 


14.5 
6.5 
7.5 
9.2 
7.S 
6.6 

6.0 
g.9 

S.9 
5.9 
9.1 
=4.9 
7.5 

6.1 
5.9 
7.^ 

25.1 
7.0 
6,3 

15.3 
9.1 
S.9 

9.1 

5.3 
4.1 

8.2 

S.6 
S.9 

1^4.2 

9.S 
15.2 

S.9 

23. s 

l.S 

23.^ 

196.0 
ss.o 


15.0 
6.0 

6.  g 

9.5 
7.2 

6.S 

6.0 
S.6 
5.9 
6.9 
6.7 
9.6 

5.3 
S.2 

6.5 

7.  B 
26.9 

s.u 

IS.  2 

11.  s 

12.5 

5.1 
5.1 

'l.S 

12.5 

10.  U 
10. s 

22.7 
20.5 
27.6 
17.0 

12.  S 

33.5 
9.6 

2.0 
30.2 

21s.  0 

116.0 


15.0 

6.1 

D.7 

9.5 
7.2 

6.U 


6.1 
S.6 
6.0 
6.9 
6.9 
9.S 
5.^ 
S.3 


7.^ 
26.7 

S.3 

s.2 

IS.  2 
11.6 
12.5 


5.0 

5.1 

^.7 

^^9 
12.5 

10.1 
10. U 

2!4-,5 
2C.2 
27.5 

Ic.l 

12. S 

33.5 
9.6 

l.S 

29.6 
21^.0 
106.0 


2S.0 
15.0 

S.5 
9.6 
7.1 
6.3 


b.l 
S.S 
5.9 
6.7 
6.6 


6.3  6.2 


7.i+ 
26.0 

S.3 
7.6 
IS. 2 

1^.7 

12.0 
I4.6 

5.C 


10.3 
10.7 
23.5 

19.  E 
27.  U 
IS.I 
12.S 

33.^; 
9.0 

1.7 

2S.2 

20s.  0 

llU.O 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drag  Reporter,  The  National  Pi-ovisioner,  Chicago  Daily 
Trade  Bulletin,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,    l/  Preliminary.     2/  Includes 
excise  tax  of  3  cents  beginning  Ma,y  10,  193"+*  Includes  excise  tax  of  U.5  cente 

beginning  August  21,  1936»    li/  Includes  excise  tax  of  3  cents  beginning  July  1, 
1939. 
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TEE    FATS    A  i:  D    OILS  SITUATION 

Sronjr.ary 

The  demand  for  dcmectic  oilseeds  in  the  1940-41  marketing  season  may  be 
slightly  stronger  than  in  the  present  season.     Production  in  1940,  hovrever, 
probably  will  be  considerably  larger  than  in  1939. 

"While  no  great  change  in  the  average  level  of  industrial  and  building 
activity  is  nov;-  in  prospect  for  1940-41  compared  vdth  1939-40,  certain  indica- 
tions point  to  some  improvement  in  the  demand  for  oilseeds.    The  total  pig  crop 
in  1940  is  expected  to  be  some-what  smaller  than  in  1939,  v.-hich  probably  -will 
result  in  a  reduction  in  lard  output  in  the  hog-marketing  year  begirjiing  next 
October,  and  in  sore  strengthening  in  the  demand  for  edible  oils.    The  supply 
of  feed  grains  per  animal  on  farm.s,  moreover,  may  be  slightly  smaller  in  194C- 
41  than  in  1939-40,    A  reduction  in  such  supplies  v;ould  tend  to  strengthen  the 
demand  for  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  and  hence  the  demand  for  oilseeds. 

According  to  farm.ors'  intentions,  as  reported  March  1,  the  acreage  to  be 
planted  to  soybeans  growTi  alone  for  all  purposes  m.ay  be  18  percent  larger  in 
1940  thxm  in  1939,    The  most  pronounced  increases  in  acreage  are  indicated  for 
Illinois,  loiva,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  where  about  91  percent  of  the  soybeans 
harvested  as  bocjns  vrcre  gathered  last  year.    Vvith  about  the  usual  abandonment, 
and  with  average  yields,  soybean  production  in  1940  may  total  100-110  million 
bushels  coFiparod  vr_th  87  r.illion  bushels  in  1939,  ccnd  5  million  bushels  in  1924 
the  first  year  for  vhich  production  figures  are  available. 

The  indicated  acreage  to  be  planted  to  flaxseed  is  15  percent  larger  thi 
year  than  last,  vdth  record  largo  acreages  indicated  for  several  States,  includ 
ing  L'inncsota,  California,   Iov.ts.,  Kansas,  and  Texas,     Flaxseed  production  in 
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1940  may  total  about  23  million  bushels  compared  vith  20  million  bushels  in 
1939  and  an  averaf^e  of  11  million  bushels  for  the  previous  10  years. 

The  indicated  peanut  acreage  for  1^40  is  5  percent  smaller  than  the 
record  acreage  planted  in  1939,     Eu.t  yields  last  year  i-ere  unusually  lovx  in 
several  important  producing  States,  and  it  seems  likely,  assuming  normal 
weather  conditions,  that  peanut  production  will  be  somewhat  larger  this  year 
than  last,  though  possibly  not  so  large  as  in  1S38,  when  unusually  good  yields 
were  obtained  in  several  States, 

Prices  of  flaxseed,  cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  soybeans  have  averaged  3  to 

{ 

35  percent  higher  in  the  current  marketing  season  than  a  year  earlier,  and  from 
January  through  March  this  yoar  were  the  highest  since  1937,     Prices  of  most 
fats  and  oils  declined  somewhat  in  March,  but  mth  the  exception  of  lard, 
greases,  and  beef  fats  continued  to  equal  or  exceed  those  of  early  1939,  Ex- 
ports of  lard  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  have  totaled  only  about  10 
percent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  a  yoar  ago,  despite  the  relative- 
ly lf>j"ge  supplies  and  lew  prices  of  lard  in  this  cotxntry.    Exports  of  soybeans, 
on  the  other  hand,  totaling  o.bcut  11  million  bushels,  have  been  over  4  times 
as  large  as  a  year  earlier, 

REVIEW  OF  RECP^'vT  DEVELOPFJEIWS 
Prices  of  fats  and  oils  develop  downward  trend 

Prices  of  most  fats  and  oils  were  steady  to  lower  in  VoTch  than  a  month 
earlier,  and  in  several  cases  wore  lovror  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  price  of  prime  steam  lard  at  Chicago,  at  5.8  cents  per 
pound,  was  5  percent  lower  in  March  than  in  February,  and  was  11  percent  lovrer 
than  in  March  1939,     Prices  of  tallow,  greases,  oleo  oil,  and  oleostearine  also 
vrere  lower  in  March  than  a  month  and  a  year  earlier.    The  price  of  cottonseed 
oil  in  March  Y/as  slightly  lo'-Acr  than  a  m.onth  earlier,  but  was  little  changed 
from  a  year  earlier.     Butter  prices  declined  slightly,  but  were  18  percent 
higher  in  March  this  year  than  last. 
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Prices  of  several  irn-ported  oils,  including  "babassu,  olive,  palm,  and 
teaseed,  declined  2  to  7  percent  in  Karch,  but  continued  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,     Cn  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  sesame  oil  adx-anced  sharply  in  !!arch. 

The  rather  general  tendency  for  prices  of  food  and  soap  fats  to  decline 
in  March  apparently  was  brought  about  by  the  recent  declines  in  industrial 
activity  and  consumer  Incomes,  v/eairness  in  the  export  demand  for  edible  fats, 
and  the  marked  increase  in  lard  production  this  year  compared  v/ith  last. 
Despite  the  relatively  lov^  prices,  cons^jmption  ond  exports  of  lard  so  far  this 
year  have  lagged  behind  production,  vdth  the  result  that  cold  storage  holdings 
of  lard  on  April  1,  totaling  269  million  pounds,  vrcre  more  than  double  the 
average  holdings  for  that  date  and  v/cro  the  largest  for  all  months  in  25  years 
of  record. 

As  exceptions  to  the  general  dovcn  trend,  linseed  f:n.d  soybean  oil  prices 
advanced  slightly  in  March,  and  v/crc  con-sidcrably  higher  then  in  March  1939, 
Prices  of  pcrilla  oil  also  wore  higher  than  a  month  and  a  year  earlier.  Al- 
though prices  of  tung  and  oiticica  oils  declined  slightly  in  March,  thoy  vrere 
still  at  relatively  high  levels,  averaging  80  to  100  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.    Strength  in  demsjid  for  paints  and  varnishes  rosultir^  largely  from 
increased  residential  building  activity  and  automobile  production  this  year 
compared  Y.lth  last,  together  vvith  difficulties  in  securing  supplies  of  tung  oil 
from  China,  reduced  production  of  perilla  oil  in  Manchuria  and  Japan,  and 
advances  in  ocean  transportation  costs  for  imported  materials  since  the  out- 
break of  v;ar  in  Europe,  v.-ere  the  factors  mainly  responsible  for  the  relatively 
high  prices  of  drying  oils.    Soybean  oil,  although  used  mostly  in  food  prod- 
ucts, has  been  employed  to  an  increasing  extent  as  a  drying  oil  in  recent 
months,  and  prices  of  soybean  oil  appoj-ontly  have  been  affected  by  the  rela- 
tively high  prices  prevailing  for  the  faster-drying  oils, 

Exports  of  lard  increased  moderately,  soybeans 
sharply  over  a  year  ago 


The  supply  of  lard  in  excess  of  usual  domestic  requirements  for  the 
1939-40  season  is  estimated  to  be  about  600  million  pounds,  but  exports,  in- 
cluding shipm.ents  to  United  States  territories,  for  the  season  to  date  have  run 
at  only  a  little  over  half  this  rate.    War  in  Europe  apparently  has  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  export  demaiid  for  American  lard,  v/hich  has  been  reflected 
chiefly  in  reduced  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom,  our  principal  foreign  market. 
The  United  Zingdomi  apparent Ij"-  is  endeavoring  to  cor-serve  dollar  exchange  by 
securing  necessary  fats  from  coujitries  attached  to  sterling  exchange,  through 
barter  arrangemiont s,  and  from  its  ovm  rather  large  production  of  \Yhalc  oil. 

Exports  of  lard  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  period  from  Septcanber  1939 
to  February  1940  totaled  59  million  pounds,  24  percent  loss  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  a  year  earlier,    Eovfevor,  exports  to  Cuba  and  nearly  all 
other  countries  normally  taking  American  lard,  except  Germany  and  Poland,  show- 
ed substantial  increases,  with  the  result  that  total  exports  to  all  countries 
for  the  6-month  period  (not  including  shipments  to  United  States  territories) 
amounted  to  142  million  pounds,  11  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Exports 
to  Cuba,  our  second  m.ost  im.portcjit  foreign  market,  have  been  about  10  percent 
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larger  this  season  than  lact,  v:h,ile  exports  to  several  other  covuitries,  in- 
cluding Belgium,  Finland,  Italy,  Ketherlands,  Sweden,  Smtzerland,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  have  been  2  to  28  times  as  large. 
The  relatively  large  supplies  avxl  loiv  prices  of  lard  in  the  United  States  have 
been  important  factors  in  stiiiiulatiiig  exports,  although  the  dislocation  of 
normal  trade  relations  resulting  from  the  Yjar  apparently  also  has  tended  to 
stimulate  exports  to  some  countries. 

Total  exports  of  soybeans,  in  contrast  to  lard,  have  shovm  a  striking 
increase  during  the  current  marketing  season.    Such  exports  am-ountcd  to  10.9 
inillion  bushels  for  the  6  months  from  September  through  Fcbruaiy  compared  with 
2,6  million  bushels  in  tlio  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.     The  Nether- 
lands has  been  the  principal  foreign  buyer.     Purchases  b:\^  Canada,  mostly  for 
transshipment  to  Europe,  also  have  been  relatively  largo.     Denmark,  Norway, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  purchased  some  Svoybeca^s  in  this  country,  but  the 
quantities  taken  by  those  countries  have  not  been  large.    Y'ith  a  record  crop 
of  about  87  million  bushels  produced  in  this  country  in  1939  the  supply  of  soy 
beans  available  for  export  has  been  rolatively  large.    This  situation  coin- 
cided with  an  ocean-transport  cost  differential  resulting  from  the  war  which 
■has  placed  American  soybeans  in  a  favorable  position  in  the  European  market  in 
competition  ivith  Jianchurian  soybeans. 

Exports  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  during  the  6-month  period 
beginning  September  1939  were  equivalent  to  about  100  million  pounds  of  crude 
soybean  oil  and  262,000  short  tens  of  soybean  cake  and  meal.     In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 9  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil  in  the  form  of  oil  and  nearly 
45,000  tons  of  cake  and  meal  \vcrc  exported  during  this  period. 

Exports  of  cottonsood  oil  also  have  been  larger  this  season  than  last, 
totaling  about  14  million  .pounds  (crude  basis)  fcr  the  period  from.  September 
1939  through  February  1940  compared  ydth  2  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  earlier,     Canada,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  the  Philippine  Islanc'' 
have  been  the  principal  foreign  takers,     IX;ring  the  past  year  the  United  State 
has  changed  from  a  net  importing  to  a  net  exporting  position  for  cottonseed 
oil.     Imports  for  the  Sept ember -Februaiy  period  this  season  totaled  only  6 
million  pounds  (in  terms  of  crude  cil)  compared  with  42  million  pounds  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  1938-39  season, 

SPRING  OlIT'LOOK  FOR  DOI.ffiSTIC  OILSEEDS 

Prices  of  oilseeds  higher  this  season  than  last 


Prices  received  by  farm.ors  for  cottonseed,  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  flax- 
seed have  averaged  higher  so  far  in  the  1939-40  marketing  season  than  a  year 
earlier,  and,  except  for  flaxseed,  have  been  the  highest  since  the  1936-37 
season.    The  farm  price  of  flaxseed  has  averaged  5  percent  higher  t?iis  season 
than  last,  prices  of  cottonseed  4  percent  higher,  peanuts  6  percent  higher, 
and  soybeans  35  percent  higher. 
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Tabic  2.-  Experts  of  Ir.rd,  soybccuis,  and  cottonseed  oil  iYom  the 
United  States  by  countries  of  destination,  Scptenbcr- 
Fobru'-.ry  1933-59  and  1959-40  l/ 


Country  to 
T/hich  exported 


United  King don 
Canada  . . . 
Germany  . . 
Poland  and 


*•••••• 


Danzig 


•  •••••• 


•    0  •    •  t 


•  •   t    •  • 


Belgium  .. 
Denmark  . . 
Finland  .. 
Italy  .... 
Netherlands 
NorvYay  . 
Sweden  • 
Sv/itzerland 
Malta,  Gozo  and  Cyprus 

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti   \  

I.'Icxicc  ••••••••••« 

Costa  Rica   

Panama  4/   

Colombia   

Venezuela  ,  

Ecuador  

Philippine  Islorids 
Other  coimtries  .. 


Total,  all 

countric  s  5/  . . . 


Lo.rd  : 
.ncluding  neutral: 

S  oybG 

ans  2 / 

Cottonseed 
oil  3/ 

1938-39 

:  1939-4C: 

1938-39 

:  1939-40: 

1938-39: 

1959-40 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

_i;b,_ 

lb. 

bu. 

bu. 

lb. 



lb. 

77,198 

— — . — 
58,831 

~  »  _ 

28 

7 

8 

555 

2,555 

2,271 

3,408 

12 

4,046 

869 

0 







195 

0 





_ — 

1,216 

7,777 

8 





440 





37 

764 



127 

2,772 





_ — 

64 

1,570 









99 

561 

199 

6,622 



8 

52 

57 



180 

4,966 



1,545 



987 



2,849 

788 

•  1,334 

_  — — 





27,554 

30,015 

_  — — 



152 

424 

912 

771 

--- 



395 

379 

4,069 

8,019 

23 



48 

116 

1,216 

1,835 

956 

1,264 

469 

656 

3,916 

7,680 

5 

612 

3,507 

6,935 

16 

186 

452 

2,090 

2 

4 

1,542 

2,058 

4,195 

1,132 

98 

55 

96 

719 

28,072 

141,529 

2,637 

10,915 

2,125 

15,659 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Exports  do  not  include  shipments  to  noncontiguous  territories  of  the  United 
States  • 

l/    Preliminary,  . 

2/    American  soybeans  yield  14-16  percent  of  their  v/cight  in  crude  oil,  depend- 
ing on  method  of  expression,  and  about  80  percent  of  their  vvoight  in  high- 
protein  cake  and  meal, 

3/    Refined  and  crude.    Refined  converted  to  crude  basis  by  dividing  by  0.93, 
4/    Including  Panama  Ca:-.al  Zone. 
5/    Total  of  uiir^'Unded  numbers. 
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Table  3.-  ITnvj-eighted  average  prices  received  "by  fai-mers  for  flaxseed, 
cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  soybeans,  inarlceting  year  through  March, 

1936-39 


Marketing 
year 


1936-  37 

1937-  38 

1938-  39 

1939-  40 


Flaxseed,' ■  price  :  "Cottonseed,"  rFeanuts,  price  :Soybeans ,  price 

per  bushel       :  price  per  ton:    per  poimd       :     per  bushel  

Cents 


Dollars 

1.94 
1.87 
1.62 
1.67 


Dollars 

34,00 
21,17 
22,30 
25,15 


0,0 

3,3 
3.3 
3.5 


Dollars 

1,32 
,97 
,68 
,92 


( 


Computed  from  report~s"~of~l5e  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,     Periods  covered: 
Flaxseed  and  cottonseed,  July-March;  peanuts,  Septembor-T^iarch;  soybeans, 
October-March, 

Part  of  the  disparity  in  the  price  gains  is  .due  to.  differences  in 
marketing  seasons;  prices  for  flaxseed  and  cottonseed  are  averaged  for  the 
months  July-March,  peanuts  for  September-Mcxch,  OJid  soybeans  for  October-March. 
Prices  of  all  oilseeds  v/ore  unusually  lovf  in  July  and  August  1939,  but  ad- 
vanced fairly  sharply  from  Scptcm.ber  1939  to  January  1940,  and  have  since  been 
maintained  at  comparatively  high  levels.     In  mid-March  this  jcrxc,  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  flaxseed  was  .':1,91  per  bushel,  41  percent  higher 
than  in  August  and  16  percent  higher  thon.  in  I'arch  last  year.    The  farm  price 
of  cottonseed  in  mid-March,  at  $26,84  per  ton,  was  65  percent  higher  than  in 
August  and  17  percent  higher  than  in  March  a  year  earlier.     And  the  price  of 
soybeans,  at  ;':-l,01  per  bushel,  was  up  58  percerrb  from  August  and  38  percent 
from  March  last  yea.r.     Peanut  prices  have  boon  relatively  m.ore  stable  than 
those  of  other  oilseeds,   oxid  in  mid-T'orch  averaged  only  6  percent  higher  than 
in  March  and  Augixst  1939, 

Several  factors  woro  responsible  for  the  lovr  prices  of  oilseeds  in  July 
and  August  1939,    Among  these  wore  the  comparatively  la.rge  stocks  of  edible  a 
fats  and  oils  e.nd  of  foodstuffs  on  hand,  a  persistent  upward  trend  in  foreign  ^ 
production  of  oil-boarir^  materials  ,  ■'orcspocts  for  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion of  lard,  soybefjis ,  ' flaxseed,  and  peanuts  in  the  1939-40 '  season,  a  gener- 
ally weak  domestic  demand  situation,  and  weakness  in  t?ie  expert  demand  for  lardj 
ivhich  in  the  past  fev;  years  has  met  increasing  com.petition  abroad  from  foreign 
vegetable  oils  and  from  whale  oil. 


FolloYiring  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  September,  a  number  of  chojiges 
.in  the  price  situation  occurred,  not  all  of  v/hich,  hov.-evor,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  ¥yar,     (l)  VJar-risk  insurance  and  ocean-freight  rates  were  materially  in- 
creased, with  the  result  that  prices  for  imported  materials  advanced  and  the 
dem.and  for  domestic  fats,  oils,   and  oilseeds  ivas  improved,     (2)  The  higher 
costs  for  ocean  shipments  tended  to  curtail  exports  of  soybeans  from  Manchuria 
to  western  Europe,  placing  the  American,  product  in  a  favorable  competitive 
position  in  that  market,     (3)  DoP-Cstic  domnd  for  food,  fats  was  strengthened  by 
the  sharp  rise  in  industrial  oct:, vity  ojid  consumer  income  that  took  place  dur- 
ing tho  fall  and  early  winter  months.     (4)  The  demand  for  oilseed  calco  and  meal 
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also  was  strcngthonod  by  the  rise  in  industric.l  activity,  by  increases  in  livo- 
stock  nunbors,  and  by  shortago  of  range  feed  resulting  from  drought  in  largo 
aroas  of  the  Western  States.     (5)  The  demand  for  dornostic  flaxseed  vjas  im- 
proved by  an  increase  in  building  activity  and  by  the  narked  deterioration  of 
the  flaxseed  crop  in  Argentina  and  of  the  per  ilia  sood  crop  in  Jianchuria,  both 
of  which  turned  out  to  be  unusually  snail,  although  fairly  large  crops  had  been 
oxpoctcd  oarlior  in  the  season.     (6)    Domestic  peanut  prodxiction  also  turned 
out  to  be  loss  than  had  boon  expected. 

Some  inprovcHont  in  demand  for  domestic  oilseeds  oxpectc_d 


If  the  YTtxr  in  Europe  is  prolonged  through  the  n>axt  crcp-narketing  sea- 
son, ocean  shipping  costs  probably  will  continue  high,  with  the  result  tliat 
the  demand  for  dDmrjstic  fats  and  oils  v.dll  be  supported,  to  sor.c  extent  at 
least,  by  the  continuation  of  higher  prices  for  imported  oils  and  oil-bearing 
materials,    American  soybccjis  m.orcovor,  may  continue  to  hold  their  present 
favorable  conpotitivo  position  in  European  ncxkots.    On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
plies of  edible  oils  and  oil-bearing  ■matorials  in  other  surplus-prcdu cing 
countries  probably  'vill  continue  largo,   cmd,  as  a  result  of  the  blockade,  pro- 
ducers in  foreign  countries  mil  bo  forced  to  seek  now  markets  for  matorials 
formerly  exported  to  Germany,    No  pronounced  increase  in  exports  of  Ivxd.  from 
the  United  States  is  in  prospect,  particularly  since  the  United  Kingdom,  our 
principal  i?J3.rket,  is  reported  to  have  large  reserve  stocks  of  fats  on  hand,  is 
actively  cngo.gcd  in  viialing  operations,  and  continues  to  import  vegetable  oils 
and  oil-bearing  materials  in  fairl;/  large  quantities,  chiefly  from,  countries 
attached  to  sterling  exchange. 

Aside  from  the  effect's  of  war,  prices  of  do:*iestic  oilseeds  in  the  1940- 
41  season  will  be  influenced  by  the  trends  in  industrial  and  building  activi- 
ties.    Industrial  activity  in  this  country  increased  very  sharply  during  the 
last  4  m.onths  of  19S9,  but  has  since  declined.    A  reversal  of  the  current  dovm- 
ward  movement  is  expected  to  occur  this  spring,  but  there  are  as  yet  no  signs 
pointing  to  a  rapid  recovery  thereafter.    There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
situation,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  general  level  of  industrial  activity, 
or  of  building  activity,  mil' be  greatly  different  in  1940-41  than  in  19S9-4G, 

Although  no  great  change  in  industrial  or  building  activity  seems  likely 
for  the  forthcoming'  m.arketing  sea-son,  there  are  certain  indications  that  the 
domestic  demand  for  oilseeds  may  be  slightly  stronger  thsn  in  the  present  sea- 
son.   Because  of  the  cu.i-rent  high  prices  for  feeds  in  relation  to  prices  for 
hogs,  hog  production  in  1940  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1939, 
This  probably  will  result  in  some  reduction  in  lard  output  in  the  hog-marketing 
season  which  begins  next  October,  and  hence  in  some  strengthening  in  the  dem^and 
for  cottonseed,  soybean,  and  peanut  oils.    The  supply  of  feed  grains  per  animal 
on  farms,  moreover,  is  expected  to  be  slightly  sm.aller  in  1940-41  than  in  1939- 
40,  if  farmers*  intent ioiis  mth  regard  to  the  planting  of  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums,  as  reported  March  1,  are  borne  out,  and  if  the  gromng 
season  this  year  is  about  average,    A  reduction  in  such  supplies  v/ould  tond  to 
strengthen  the  demand  for  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  an.d  hence  the  demand  for  oil- 
. seeds. 
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The  denand  for  donostically  produced  flaxsocd  during  tho  current  season 
has  been  supported  to  s  oir.c  extent  by  the  unusually  poor  yields  and  Icvi  produc- 
tion of  flaxseed  in  Argentina  and  porilla  seed  in  Manchuria  in  1939,  Miile 
there  are  as  yet  no  definite  indications  as  to  the  probable  foreign  production 
of  those  oilseeds  in  1940,  it  seons  likely  thct  both  yields  and  production  ml 
be  greater  than  in  1939«    Tho  latest  available  estinatcs  indicate  a  yield  of 
only  5,8  bushels  of  flaxseed  per  seeded  acre  in  Argentina  for  1959  copiparcd 
with  9,2  bushels 5  tho  avo rage  f o r*" thcTp r cc"ed'ing  5  years.     The  acreage  seeded  i 
Argentina  in  1939  was  larger  than  average,  but  production  totaled  only  about  4 
million  bushels  ccnpared  vrith  a  1934-38  average  of  66  raillion  bushels.  Tho 
yield  of  pcrilla  seed  per  harvested  acre  in  Manchuria  for  1939  is  reported  at 
472  pounds  conparod  va-H" a~^ aF""avGFag c  of  703  pounds  per  acre.  Production 
of  porilla  seed  in  Manchuria  in  1939  totaled  about  160  rillion  pounds  conpare4 
with  an  o.veragc  of  266  riiillion  pounds  for  the  preceding  5  years,  according  to 
latest  official  reports. 

Increased  production  of  soybccais  and  flaxseed  indicated 

On  the  basis  of  intended  plantings  reported  by  farmers  to  the  Agricul- 
tx^ral  Marketing  Service  about  I.Iarch  1,  further  narked  increases  in  tho  produc- 
tion of  soybeans  cuid  flaxseed  arc  likely  to  take  place  in  tlrie  United  States 
this  yeor,  assuming  about  ncrnal  v/co.thcr  conditions,    Pocjiut  production  also 
nay  be  increased,  even  though  tho  intended  acreage  is  snaller  than  the  record 
acreage  planted  last  year,  vrhon  adverse  •vver.ther  late  in  the  gromng  season  re- 
sulted in  unusually  lor:  crop  yields  in  certain  States, 

Donestic  soybean  production  increased  froi.i  5  nillion  bushels  in  1924  to 
13  irdllion  bushels  in  1933,     Since  1933,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  greatly 
acceloratcd.    Approximately  87  nillion  bushels  vrere  produced  in  1939,  If 
present  indications  of  planting  are  borne  out,  and  if  yields  are  aboiit  average 
soybean  production  nay  total  100-110  :nillion  bushels  this  year. 

According  to  the  March  1  reports,  the  acreage  cf  so^rbcans  to  be  grovm. 
alone  for  all  purposes  will  total  about  10,610,000  acres  conparod  with 
9,023,000  acres  planted  last  year.  This  represents  oji  increase  cf  1,587,000 
acres,  or  about  18  percent.  The  nost  pronounced  increases  in  acrco.ge  are  indi 
cated  for  Illinois,  Io\Ya,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  v.rhcre  o.bout  91  percent  of  the  soy 
beans  harvested  as  beans  ivoro  gatliered  last  year.  Indications  are  tho.t  acreag 
T/vill  be  increased  noderatcly  in  certain  othor  States,  notably  'l/Visconsin, 
Michigan,  Jdssouri,  Miriaiesota,  Kontuclcy,  Pcnnsylvcnia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Kansas,  On  the  other  hand,  ninur  decreases  in  soybean  acreage  arc  indicated 
for  several  of  tho  Southern  States, 

Donestic  production  of  fla:>:sood  in  1939,  totaling  20,330,000  bushels, 
was  approxinat oly  150  percent  greater  thcsn  in  1938  and  v/as  tho  lorgcst  since 
1930,     The  Indicated  acreage  to  bo  planted  in  1940  is  15  percent  larger  tiian  i 
1939,    With  tho  usual  abandorj-nent ,  ar.d  with  yields  about  equal  to  the  average 
for  the  past  twc  seasons,  flaxseed  production  this  year  would  total  sonevhoro 
in  the  vicinity  of  23  nillion  bushels,  which  would  be  the  largest  since  1927, 

Tho  most  narked  increases  in  tho  indicated  acreage  t  o  be  planted  to 
flojcseed  this  year  are  for  Minnesota  and  South  Dele  eta,  vdth  nore  moderate  in- 
creases indicated  for  Texas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  California,  and  IJorth  Dalcota, 
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Decreases  in  flaxseed  acreage  are  indicated  for  Montana,   Idaho,  and  Washington. 
If  the  March  1  intentions  are  borne  out,  the  acreage  planted  to  flaxseed  this 
year  in  several  States,  including  Minnesota,  California,  loi-va,  Kansas,  and 
Texas,  Virill  be  the  largest  in  22  years  of  record. 

With  normal  yields,  peanut  production  in  1940  should  be  somewhat  larger 
than  the  1,180  million-pound  crop  of  1939,  although  possibly  not  so  large  as 
the  1938  record  crop  of  1,306  million  pounds.     Reports  by  farmers  indicate  that 
about  2,296,000  acres  of  peanuts  mxj  bo  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  this 
year,  which  would  be  5  percent  less  than  the  acreage  planted  a  year  ago.  Large- 
ly as  a  result  of  excessive  moisture  lato  in  the  growing  season  last  year, 
yields  were  unusually  low  in  several  of  the  Southeastern  peanut-producing 
States,  including  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.     Dry  weather  in 
Louisiana,  Cklahomr.,  and  Texas  also  resulted  in  poor  yields  in  those  States. 
Yields  in  Virginia  and  North  Coj*olina,  however,  2  important  producing  States, 
wore  unusually  high.    Peanut  yields  vary  mdcly  from  season  to  season,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  changes  in  weather  conditions.    Hence  any  indication  of  the  prob- 
able output  for  1940  at  this  tirnc  is  subject  to  a  rather  wide  margin  of  error. 

No  reliable  indication  of  the  production  of  cottonseed  for  1940  is  now 
available.     Such  production  Vidll  depend  on  the  qucaitity  of  cotton  produced  this 
year.    The  first  official  report  on  cotton  acreage  in  cultivn.tion  will  be  re- 
leased by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  on  July  8. 

FACTORY  CONSUlvIFTION  OF  FATS  MiB  OILS  BY  CLASSES 
OF  PRODUCTS,  1938  MW  1939 

Data  for  1938  and  1939  on  factory  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  by 
classes  of  products,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,_l/  together  with 
the  estimated  total  apparent  disappearance,^/  arc  given  in  this  report  in  con- 
tinuation of  simdlar  statistics,  beginning  1931,  published  in  the  April  1939 
issue  of  The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation.     Significant  changes  in  consumption  dur- 
ing 1939  v/ero  as  follows: 

Factory  consxjmption  of  cottonseed  oil  in  1939  was  smaller  than  in  1936 
for  all  classes  of  products  except  salad  and  cooking  oils.    Total  factory  con- 
sumption in  1939  was  dorm  about  15  percent  from  the  neox-roccrd  consumption  in 
1938.    Decreased  domestic  supplies  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  reductions. 

Total  lard  consumption  in  1939  amounted  to  about  1,660  million  pounds, 
15  percent  more  than  in  1938,    The  use  of  lard  in  manufacturod  products  usually 
represents  less  thati  1  percent  of  total  consumption.    Factory  consumption  of 
lard  in  1939  amounted  to  15,253,000  pounds,  99  percent  of  v;hich  was  used  in 
food  products.    Although  practically  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  factory 
total,  some  50,000  pounds  of  lard  were  reported  as  being  used  in  soap  in  1939, 
This  figure  compares  viith  1,000  pounds  in  1938,  9,000  pounds  in  1936,  1,000 
pounds  in  1935,  raid  24,000  pounds  in  1934,  the  first  year  for  vdiich  the  use  of 
lard  in  soap  was  reported, 

l/  Factory  Consum.pt ion  of  Fats  and  Oils  by  Classes  of  Products  for  1939,  pro- 
Timinary  report  (1  page,  multilithed) ,  YiTashington,  March  19,  1940,    Sec  also. 
Animal  Fats  and  Vegetable  Oils,  annual  report,  usually  issued  in  May  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2/  Cf.  The  Fats  ai-_  '  Oils  Situation,  February  15,  1940, 
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Factory  consTiniption  of  clco  oil,  olGostoarinG,  and  odiblo  tr..lloYj-  in 
food  products  v/as  .rcducod  soraovdiat  in  1939. 

Factory  consumption  of  Sijybjrai  oil,  totaling  370  ir.illion  pounds,  was 
about  55  pcrcer±  larger  than  in  i9oP,  and  was  by  far  tho  lai-gest  on 'record.  In- 
creased use  of  soybean  oil  was  reported  f..r  all  classes  of  products  in  1939, 
v;ith  tho  major  use  in  food  products, 

Tho  c onsui'iption  of  coconut  ■.il  in  food  pr.oducts  shovred  a  narked  decline 
in  1939,  although  its  vise  in  soap  increased,    Appr oxiraatoly  73  percent  of  the 
total  factory  co nsuriipti cn  of  coconut  oil  in  1939  was  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  compared  with  62  pjrcent  of  tho  totcJ.  in  1938,  ■ 

Babassu  oil,  previously  used  lai-gcly  in  food  products,  in  1939  found  its 
major  outlet  in  soo.p.    With  its  quick-lathering  propor.ties,  babassu  oil  com- 
petes directlj^  v/ith  coconut  oil  and  palm-kernel  oil  for  this  use.     The  consump- 
tion of  babassu  oil  in  soap  increased  from  3  million  pounds  in  1938  to  36 
million  pounds  in  1939,    This  increase  slightly  more  than  offset  reduced  util- 
ization of  palm-kernel  oil  in  soap. 

The  use  of  palm-k  .rnol  oil  v/as  sharply  reduced  for  all  classes  of  prod- 
ucts in  1939,  with  the  most  pronounced  reduction  occiH-ring  in  soap.  Factory 
consumption  of  palm-kernel  oil,  totaling  11  million  pounds,  v/as  80  percent  less 
in  1939  than  in  1938,  sn.d  was  the  smallest  in  many  years. 

Although  total  consumption  of  edible  olive  oil  \vas  reduced  somewhat  in 
1939,  consumption  of  inedible  olive  oil,  and  olive-oil  foots,  chiefly  in  soap, 
was  increased, 

Tho  consumption  of  fish  oils  in  1939  vfas  increased  for  practically  all 
classes  of  pi-oducts,  wi.th  ^hir"m"os'F~marke d  gains  occurring  in  utilization  in 
soap  and  the  drying  industries,' 

The  consumption  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  wa.s  increased  in  1939, 

The  consumption  of  linseed  oil,  porilla  oil,  oiticica  oil  (not  separate- 
ly reported),  and  tung  oilT"  chiefly  in  imints,  varnishes,  and  linoleum,  was  in-\ 
creased  in  1939,  mainly  in  response  to  improved  demand  conditions. 

The  consumption  of  castor  oil  in  paints  and  varnishes  in  1939  was  nearly 
double  that  of  1938,     Castor  oil,  v/hen  dehydrated,  possesses  drying  character- 
istics similar  in  m^any  respects  to  those  of  oiticica  oil  and  tung  oil.  The  use 
of  castor  oil  in  mdscellaneous  industrial  products  also  increased  sharply  in  1939. 

The  m.ajor  shifts  in  utilization  of  fats  in  the  IJJiited  States  during  1939 
appear  to  have  been;     (l)  An  increased  use  of  lard  and  soybean  oil  in  food 
products,  vhich  was  largely  offset,  however,  by  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  rjid  of  certain  imported  oils  for  such  purposes;  (2)  a  marked  ex- 
pansion in  tho  use  of  both  dom^.stic  and  im.portcd  fats  and  oils  (except  palm- 
kernel  oil)  in  soap  J  and  (3)  an  increased  use  of  oils  for  drying  purposes,  Tho 
tendency  for  lard  and  soybean  oil  to  displace  imported  oils  in  food  uses  re- 
sulted chiefly  from  the  relatively  large  domestic  supplies  and  low  prices  of 
lard  and  soybean  oil,  together  vdth  rising  prices  for  iraported  materials  brought 
about  by  the  increase  in  ocean  shipping  costs  vjhich  followed  the  outbrodc  of 
war  in  Europe,     InproXrement  in  industrial  and  building  activities  in  1939  com- 
pared with  1938  was  largely  responsible  for  tho  increased  consuraption  of  fats 
and  oils  in  soap  oaid  for  drying  purposes. 
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Tatle  5»*"  Oleomargarine:     Product  ion  and  naterials  used  in  nan-'of  acture,  United 
States,  'FebTVB.vy  193"  and  1939,  DeceinTDer^lTebruary  1939~^ 


\  Feb. 

 — 

■ 

iq-<c,>.Iio  1/ 

Item 

• 

:    ^--532  ; 

1539 

\      Doc.  ] 

Jan.  1 

Feb. 

:  1,000 

•  1,000 

1 ,000 

1 , 000 

1 ,000 

:  po'cmds 

pounds 

pounds 

"oounds 

pounds 

Production: 

• 
• 

127 

iHs 

150 

169 

27,'jb8 

25  A39 

29 , 204 

29 , 3O9 

m  «  ^  _  T  / 

27»^95 

or"    r~  ~7 

25,5o7 

29. ;5^,  ,. 

29,^77 

Materials  used: 

• 

1,  2o9 

87b 

1 , 

i,^:)7 

22g 

236 

265 

25l 

T  1 

115 

206 

2^11 

333 

«                           "7  0 

132 

79 

10j2_ 

•              "1     7  "7  T 

1,  (D4 

n    7  0  "7 

1,397 

1,770 

2  ,030 

o:  16,792 

9,Ul2 

&',779 

10,077 

10 , 200 

_             /-\  "71 — 

7,575 

&,973 

Qf           I~  "7 

S,b57 

194 

19^ 

Ibb 

153 

62 

5^ 

29 

1 

Total  domestic  vegetable 

.i  19,907 

15:^3 

16,602 

19 , 300 

19 , 100 

.        /!r  M  "7 1 

5,295 

1,972 

2,051 

1 ,  &M-1 

1,16s 

659 

692 

770 

Total  foreign  vegetable  . 

.:  0,052 

b,507 

2,631 

2.611 

.:  29,3^2 

22,33^ 

20 , S30 

-  .2^,311 

23,7^7 

• 
• 

6,sii9 

5,^22 

U,9SG 

5,696 

5,761 

Salt  and  other  r.iscellaneous 

.:  ■  l.GUii 

» 

'  1,256 

1.137 

1,307 

1,332 

Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Int 

erno-l  Heveuue  records  ai 

o.d  Internal 

Hevenue  Ball 

otin. 

1/  Prelininaryo 

2j    Total  of  u-nroujidod  nuiibers. 


